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Alford’s Greek Testament, 473—sacred- 
ness of biblical criticism, 474—this ig- 
nored by many critics, 475—character- 
isties of the work, 476—Prolegomena, 
477—examination of the author’s the- 
ory, 478—objections to his reasonings, 
481— inspiration of the Gospels, 482— 
arrangement of the text, 485—his 
paratus Criticus, 487—philological cri- 
ticisms, 488—rendering of Mark xiv., 
72, 492—exegetical commentary, 492 
—value of the work, 494 

America, public education in, 212—course 
of, with respect to churches, 231—lan- 
guages of, 387, note 

Atonement, infidel objections to the doc- 
trine of, 168 

Australian possessions, our, 517—Camp- 
bell on emigration, 517—reaction of 
Australia on Europe, 519—discovery of 
gold, 520—unfavourable impressions of 
first discoverers, 521—Captain Cook, 
522—founding of Sydney, 523—John 
M‘Arthur, 525—Captain Bligh and 
Major Johnson, 526—proceedings of 
Governor Macquarie, 526—Judge Bur- 
ton on public morals, 528—adventure 
in the bush, 529—Sydney as it is, 531 
—Swan River, 533—founding of South 
Australia, 534—the river Murray, 536 
—founding of Port Phillip, 537—the 
climate, 540—who should emigrate? 
542—different lines of enterprise, 543— 
trade and farming, 544—a sensible set- 
tler, 545—government policy, 546—re- 
vision of the Constitution of New South 
Wales, 546—remarks on this Constitu- 
tion, 549—-restriction of the term “ co- 
lonies,” 551—moral condition of Aus- 
tralia, 553—the Christian element, 554 

Anto-biography, 494—interest of humble 
things, 495—the plainest auto-biography 
the most interesting, 497—“ Auto-bio- 
graphy of a Working-man,” 499—how 
to get Hutton’s “ Mensuration,” 501— 
“Eldorado,” 502—Diary of Samuel Pe- 

ys, 504—Lamartine’s Memoirs of his 
outh, 506—compared with Chateau- 
briand, 506—Lamartine’s mother, 507 
—youthful impressions, 508—Lamar- 
tine’s defects in poetry and prose, 509 
—auto-biographies of Scott and Southey, 
510—of Leigh Hunt, 511—his early 
history, 512—his mother, 513—auto- 
biography of Thomas De Quincey, 514 
—characteristics of the work, 514—do- 
mestic portraiture, 515—Lilly, Colley 
Cibber, and Haydon, 516 

Bible Society, British and Foreign, 353— 
obstacles to Bible circulation, 354—cir- 


culation of the Bible previous to the 
formation of the Society, 357—precur- 
sors in the work, 358—vernacular traus- 
lations, 359—labours of the Serampore 
Missionaries, 360; and of various socie- 
ties and individuals, 361—early versions, 
863—biblical state of Europe at the be- 
ginning of the 15th century, 363—or- 
ganization of the Society, 366—ycarly 
expenditure, 368—results effected, 369 
—rare qualifications of its principal 
agents, 369; and of its translators, 370 
——its opponents, 371—home operations, 
373—foreign, 374—translations of the 
Society, 376—inadequacy of its efforts, 
378—its library, 378—its influence in 
— biblical linguists, 380—mo- 

rm translations, 38l1—assistance to 
charitable undertakings, 883—benefits 
to the community at large, 384—future 
enterprise, 385—extent of the call for 
farther effort, 387—editions of the 
Scriptures for foreign parts, 388—ob- 
jects of the Jubilee efforts, 389—Pro- 
testantism and Popery, 389—efforts of 
the Society contrasted with modern 
scepticism, 391—need of the School- 
master and the Missionary to keep pace 
with the biblical enterprise, 392 
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les on the Visions in the Book of Daniel, 
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win’s Philosophy of Atheism, 287— 
Quillinan’s Poems, 288—Jennings’s 
Eggs of British Birds, 289—Rule’s Ce- 
lebrated Jesuits, 289—Sunday Services 
at Home, 291—Lanman’s Private Life 
of Daniel Webster, 291—Thomas Car- 
lyle, 292—Goethe’s Opinions of the 
World, &c., 292—Austin’s Lives of 
the Poets-Laureate, 294—Wilberforce’s 
Doctrine of the Incarnation, 294—Pocts 
of England and America, 295—Willan’s 
Christ our Life, 295—Godwin’s His- 
tory in Ruins, 296—the Knight of 
Kerry on the Law of Marriage, 296— 
Poetry of Wordsworth, 296—Robin- 
son’s Summer-day’s Dream, and Scott’s 
Thomas a Becket, 558—Pearson’s In- 
fidelity, 560—Educational Expositor, 
562—Brown’s Byeways of the Bible, 
563—Bleby’s Death-Struggles of Sla- 
very, 563—Bradley’s Sermons, 564— 
the Ajax of Sophocles, 565—O’Do- 
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566—Miss Bunbury’s Life in Sweden, 
566—Religion in its Relation to Com- 
merce, 568—RMorris’s Religion and 
Business, 569—Margaret, 569—Dr. 
Cumming’s Benedictions, 570—Ste- 
yhen’s Principles of Commerce, 571— 
Petty’s Sermons, 571—Dr. Burgess’s 
Select Metrical Hymns and Homilies of 
Ephraém Syrus, 571—Beamish’s Truth 
Spoken in Love, 574—the Book and its 
Story, 575—Macariodos, 575—Wilks’s 
Half Century, 575—Bruce’s Classic and 
Historie Portraits, 576—Burke’s Public 
and Domestic Life of Edmund Burke, 
577—Frankland’s Outlines of Literary 
Culture, 578—Tayler’s Hippolytus and 
the Christian Church of the Third Cen- 
tury, 578—Gilbert’s Lectures on the 
History and Principles of Ancient Com- 
merce, 579—Strachan’s Life of the Rev, 
Samuel Leigh, 579 
Brougham, Lord, quoted on Education, 
193, 195—his educational measure in 
1820, 197 
Bungener’s History of the Council of 
Trent characterized, 465 
Christ, disparaging views of, by infidels, 
165 
Church of Rome, proselyting spirit of, 29 
Cornwallis, Lord, government of, in India, 
252 
Cryptogamic vegetation, 88—value of sci- 
entific truths, 89—the Phancrogamia 
and the Cryptogamia, 90—sexuality of 
the Cryptogamia, 91—the vegetable 
cell, 92—fungi and conferve, 93—the 
Desmidiere and zoospores, 95—the tetra- 
spores, 96—the Diatomacere, 97—fungi 
and fairy circles, 99—the lichens, 101— 
mosses and liverworts, 103—ferns, 105 
—Lycopodia, or club-mosses, 107— 
works on this subject characterized, 108 
Education, public, 189—analogy between 
family and state paternity, 190—right 
and duty of a Government to educate the 
ple, 191—revival of public education 
in Scotland, 193—France and England, 
194—Lord Brougham on education in 
1818, 196—his measure in 1820, 197 
—effects of, on the public mind, 198— 
the measure of 1839, 199—establish- 
ment of training schools, 200—Sir 
James Graham’s Factory Bill, 202— 
general statistics, 203—observations on 
public education, 204—enlargement of 
the scale of school instruction, 204; of 
the character and qualification of the 
schoolmaster, 205—institutions for 
training teachers, 205—effects of Mi- 
nutes of Coancil, 209—education must 
be religious, 209 
Forsyth, Mr., his History of the Captivity 
of Napoleon reviewed, 420 
Guise, the Dukes and Cardinals of, 442— 
Claude of Lorraine, 443—Francis of 
Guise, 445—his extravagance, and ser- 
vility to the Papacy, 446—deeds of the 
Guisards, 447—his execrable character, 
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448—his death, 449—Henri “ the 
Scarred,” 450—succession of Henri II], 
(of Anjou), 451—designs of the Duke 
of Guise upon England, 452—his tri- 
wumphal entry into Paris, 453—his do- 
ings there, 454—his assassination, 456 
—murder of Henri by Jacques Clement, 
458—wars of the League, 458—escape 
and gallantry of Charles the young Duke 
of Guise, 458—Henri of Navarre enters 
Paris, 459—character of the Duke 
Charles, 459—his banishment and death, 
460—succeeded by Henri, a Bishop and 
Cardinal, 460—his doings in Naples, 
461—Louis Joseph, the sixth Duke, 461 
—the Cardinals of Guise, 462—John of 
Lorraine, the Game-bag Cardinal, 463 
—Cardinal Charles of Lorraine, 465— 
Louis of Lorraine, 469—Charles, the 
Bottle Cardinal, 469—the Cardinal de 
Guise, 469—the Fighting Cardinal 
Louis, 470—pride and arrogance of the 
house of Guise, 471 

Hastings, Warren, government of, in India, 
254 

Henry, Mr., his account of the captivity of 
Napoleon, 429 

Hygiéne, modern and medizval, 131— 
official registrations, 131—deaths, at- 
mospherie changes, 132—modern waste 
of life, 133—healthiness of England, 
134—hygiéne, public and private, 134 
—medisval epidemics, 135—meteoro- 
logical parallels, 136—the first sanitary 
publication, 137—reports of Mr. Farr 
and Dr. Laycock, 138— influence of 
knowledge on mortality, 139—Health 
of Towns Commissions, 140—hygiéne, 
as a science and as an art, 141—its 
theory and practice should be a part of 
national education, 142—need for in- 
struction in its laws, 143—its practice 
a religious duty, 144 


India wader the English, 233—a Mogul in 


the time of James I., 233—states imme- 
diately preceding us, 235—England the 
paramount power, 236—native states 
now existing, 237—effects of British 
power on finances, 237—this power be- 
neficial, 238, 247—condition of Bengal, 
239—treatment of Withington, 240— 
Orme’s Treatise on India, 241—=state of 
the people before English ascendancy, 
243; and under British rule, 244— 
Bengal and Madras, 246—supreme go- 
vernment of God, 247—rise of the British 
Empire in India, 248—first military 
events, 249—the Black Hole, 251—Cal- 
cutta retaken, 252—the Mogul in our 
power, 253—Campbell’s list of pensions, 
254—appointment of Warren Hastings 
as Governor-General, 254—Lord Corn- 
wallis, 255—the Wellesleys, 256—ex- 
tent of our possessions, 257—armies in 
India, 258—first steps in our civil his- 
tory, 259—acts of Lord W. Bentinck, 
Sir C. Metcalfe, Lord Ellenborough, and 
Lord Hardinge, 260—comparative sala- 
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ries of native and European emp/oyés, 

260—public works, 262—imoral value 

of such, 265—revenue from opium and 

spirits, 266—moral history of our reign, 

267—the Christian element, 268—Go- 

vernment connexion with idolatry, 269 

—progress of missions, 269—Govern- 

ment education, 271—merits of the 

plans for reform, 278—duty of England 

with respect to India, 274 

Ireland, Forbes’s Mcmorandums of, 68— 
Ireland England’s difficulty, 68—lIre- 
land to be studied only upon Irish 
ground, 69—strictures on our author’s 
views, 69—the question of race and 
blood, 70—necessary restraints of Ro- 
manism, 71—oppression of landlords, 
71—condition of Ireland relatively to 
England and other countries, 72—wilful 
beggary and rags, 73—the cure of Ire- 
land’s disease, 74—over-population, 74 
—the cottier system, 75—absenteeism, 
76—want of a middle class, 76—oflicial 
partiality, 76—want of capital, 77; and 
of enterprise and education, 79—tenant- 
right, 81—relations of the English and 
Catholic Churches, 82—the confessional, 
84—want of allegiance on the part of 
the Priests to the British Government, 
85—endowment of Maynooth, 86— 
hatred to England, 87 

Jackson, Col., his account of the captivity 
of Napoleon, 429 

Latham, Dr., his system of ethnology, 339 

Leigh, Rev. S., notices of, 529 

Mahometism, a system of despotism, 2— 
opposed to progress, 3 

Man, natural history of, 328—the Bible 
and science, 329—researches of Dr. 
Prichard, 330—aunity of race in animals, 
331—modifications in domestic animals, 
332—Dr. Prichard’s conclusions, 334 
—nature of species, 334—hybrids, 336 
—classifications, 337—subdivisions of 
the human race, 338—Dr. Prichard’s 
mode of handling the question, 339— 
importance of the skull, 340—various 
methods of employing it, 341—types of 
skulls, 8342—colours of the skin, 344— 
colour and growth of the hair, 345—no 
distinctions of species, 347—philology, 
347—classification of known languages, 
348—comparative grammar, 349—ge- 
neral conclusions, 350—effect of climate, 
&e., 350—interminglings of separate 
races, 352—physical affinity compatible 
with remoteness of language, 352 

Methodism, extensive influence of, 43— 
providentially disposed, 65 

Ihssions, probable effects of, in Turkey, 
33—progress of, in India, 271 

Monkish Literature, 393—difference be- 
tween ancient and modern historians, 
394—characteristies of monastic chro- 
niclers, 395—collections of medizval 
histories, 397—France the first to pro- 

duce a consecutive series, followed by 

Germany and England, 398—classie¢ no- 
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tions respecting the Britons, 399-—the 
Moaumenta Historica, 401—early pre- 
disposition to the marvellous, 403— 
miracles attendant on the death of Wil- 
liam Rufus, 404—death-scene of Lanzo, 
406—records of posthumous miracles, 
407—water penance, 409—legend of 
the Wandering Jew, 409—a pre-Ra- 
phaelite Prophet, 411—astronomical and 
meteorological phenomena, 412—St. 
Elmo’s fires, 413—St. Francis of Assisi, 
414—Richard Ceur de Lion and King 
Richard, 414—incidental facts in na- 
tural history and science, 416—Richard 
of Devizes, 417—-legal documents, 417 
—ancient deeds of gift, 418—ancient 
seals, 419—fallacious attempts to imi- 
tate ancient literature, 419 


Moore, Rev. H., his Life of Wesley, 57 
Napoleon, captivity of, 420—conduet of 


England towards him, 420—how he 
came into the hands of England, 421— 
conduct of Captain Maitland, 422— 
banishment to St. Helena, 423—the 
question of his title, 423—sacbrity of 
St. Helena, 424—his behaviour to Sir 
George Cockburn, 425-431—his treat- 
ment in exile, 426 — falschoods of 
O’Meara and Las Casas, 427—careef 
of Sir Hudson Lowe, 427—testimonies 
to his character, 428—why Napoleon 
assailed the character of Cockburn and 
Lowe, 431— Lowe’s interviews with 
him, 4832—account of O’Meara, 434— 
importance of his letters, 436 — Na- 
poleon’s intentions upon England, 436 
—the Liverpool Cabinet, 437—com- 
plaints of restriction of liberty, 438 ; 
of scanty provisions, 439—his bill of 
fare, 440—a “great” man and his at- 
tendants, 441 

Oriental discovery: its progress and re- 
sults, 298—importance and interest of 
the subject, 298—cuneiform characters 
of ancient Persia, 298—discovery of the 
alphabet, 299—Mr. Rich’s discoveries 
in Assyria, Babylonia, and Persia, 300 
—researches of Botta, 300; of Layard, 
301; of Rawlinson, 302—Key to Assy- 
rian and Babylonian inscriptions, 303— 
the agencies effecting these discoveries, 
305—their nature and extent, 306— 
excavations at Khorsabad, 806—founder 
of the excavated buildings, 309—explo- 
rations of Layard, 310—description of 
the remains, 311—palaces of Nimroud, 
313—probable builders of these palaces, 
314—Assyrian history from the inscrip- 
tions, 315—Sennacherib the builder of 
Kouyunjik, 317—Esarhaddon and his 
successors, 318—Cyrus and Darius, 319 
—Xerxes,320—pictorial representations 
of the wars of Assyria and Persia, 320— 
Assyrian Pantheon, 321—recognition of 
the providence and supremacy of God, 
322—-site of Nineveh ascertained, 323 
—high state of civilization, 324; com- 
bined with debasing idolatry, 325 
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Owen, Professor, on the classification of 
animals, 338 

Owen, Robert, a convert to spirit-rapping, 
116—his system exploded, 183 

Pepys, diary of, 504 

Persian history from inscriptions, 319 

Popery, in Treland, 83—aggressions of, in 
Europe, 219 

Prichard, Dr., researches of, in ethnology, 
330 See Man, natural history of. 

Roger of Wendover, quoted, 407, 410, 
411, 415 

Russia, tyranny of, over Poland, 14— 
objects of, in the East, 25 

Secularism, its logic and appeals, 146 

Southey, animadversions on his Life of 
Wesley, 51. See Wesley and his Critics. 

Spirit-rappings and table-movings, 109— 
Mrs. Hayden, 110—Galileo and Mr. 
Perkins cited, 111—facts and inferences 
distinguished, 113, 129—Mr. Lewes’s 
exposé, 114—supposed analogies of 
Seripture, 114—manifesto of Robert 
Owen, 116—conversion of Judge Ed- 
monds.117—the Judge clairvoyant, 121 
—-spiritual séance at New York, 118, 
121—Mr. Hume “the medium” is 
taken off his feet, 125—another case, 
related by Dr. Hallock, 126—Washing- 
ton and Jefferson redivivi, 127—Calvin 
on the laws of the spheres, 128—hats 
go rovnd and tables prophesy, 129— 
Dr. Schauenburg, Simrock, and Von 
Fallersleben, 129—Professor Faraday’s 
refutation of the electrical hypothesis, 


130—the whole a popular delusion, 
130 

Taylor, Isaac, animadversions upon his 
writings, 58 

Timpson, Mr., his “ Bible Triumphs” re- 


viewed, 351 

Turkish Empire, Christian populations of 
the, 1—religion the secret of a people’s 
strength or weakness, 1—evils which 
are hurrying Turkey to dissolution, 2— 
Mahometan exclusiveness, 2—Mahome- 
tanism opposed to progress, 3—disband- 
ing the Janissaries a preliminary to 
reform, 4—edict forbidding the epithet 
Giaour to be applied to Christians, 4— 
Hatti-sherif of Gulhane, 5—impossi- 
bility of engrafting Christian institu- 
tions, 7—necessary bases of civilization, 
9—signs of decadence in the Turkish 
empire, 10—religious and moral state, 
and political tendencies, of the Christian 
— 10—Moldavia and Wal- 
achia, 10—Bulgaria, 12—Character of 
the Servians, 13-—-Bosnia, 14—Monte- 
negro and Albania, 15 — Thessaly, 
Macedonia, and Romelia, 16—popula- 
tions of Turkey in Europe, 16 ; in Asia, 
17—obstacles to progress, 18—degene- 
racy of Christendom, 19—the Church 
of Rome, 20—rites of the Greek Church, 
20—Armenians, Copts, and Abyssinians, 
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22—Nestovians and Jacobites, 23—Rus. 
sian objects ih the East; 24—antagonist 
principles, 25—Russian intrigues with 
the Armenians, 27—strife between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, 29— 
the Reformation, 30—attempts of Rome 
to conciliate, 30—revival of national 
feeling, 32—intercourse of nations, 32 
—agency of evangelical Missions, 33— 
this agency still inadequate, 35—claim 
of Bulgaria, &c., on Protestants, 35 

Ultramontanism : its threatened supremacy 
in England, 214—recent evidences of 
its progress, 215—the case of Holland, 
216—its effects on the Irish National 
Schools, 217—the Church Association, 
218—Romish aggression in France, 219 
—-scholastic philosophy instead of science, 
219—Senor Donoso Cortes, 220—at- 
tempts to check classical studies, 221— 
ubiquity of Romanism, 222—persistency 
one secret of its success, 223—illustra- 
tions from English history, 224—early 
English history and modern, 226—a 
law of history, 227—ancient tyranny 
and modern absolutism essentially the 
same, 227—comprehensive despotism of 
Rome, 229—the law of development 
antagonistic of Rome, 229— instances of 
this in Hungary, Germany, Sardinia, and 
the Irish emigrants in the United States, 
230—union of civil and religious liberty, 
231—contrast between America and 
France, 232 
“ellesleys, the, in India, 256 

Wellington, Duke of, and Wesley, paral- 
lels between, 46, note 

Wesley and his critics, 38—state of reli- 
gion in England at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, 38—prevalence 
of infidelity at Oxford, 41—the father 
of the Wesleys, 42—rise of Methodism, 
42— its extensive influence, 43— talents 
of the Wesley family, 45—points of 
similarity between Wesley and Welling- 
ton, 46, xofe—concentration a quality 
of true greatness, 47—extraordinary 
labours of Wesley, 49—his literary la- 
bours, 49, zo¢e—various Lives of, 50— 
Southey as a biographer, 51—Watson’s 
reply to Southey, 54—Southey’s errors 
repeated in the last edition, 56—Wat- 
son’s Life of Wesley, 57—Moore’s Life, 
57—Isaac Taylor’s Wesley and Method- 
ism, 59—his depreciation of Wesley’s 
character, 60—his “ philosophy,” 61— 
Wesley and Whitefield, 63—Taylor’s 
objection to a Wesleyan Church, 64— 
Methodism providentially disposed, 65 
—Taylor’s contradictions, 65—his views 
on the “ Methodism of the future,” 66 
—the Essays of Dr. Dobbin and the 
Rev. Charles Adams, 67—catholie spi- 
rit of Wesley, 67 
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